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JOHN DEWEY’S THEORY OF JUDGMENT? 


EYNES opens his Formal Logic with the statement: ‘‘ Logic 
may be defined as the science which investigates the principles 
of valid thought. Its object is to discuss the character of judgments 
regarded not as psychological phenomena but as expressing our 
knowledge and beliefs.’’ It is clear from this that logic, though 
formal, does not intend to be inhuman. Though it is not concerned 
with the psychology of our judgments, it is nevertheless concerned 
with the judgments we make, with our ‘‘knowledge and beliefs.’’ 
Now what is this judgment which is independent of our psychology, 
but yet, strangely enough, expresses owr knowledge and beliefs? 
‘‘Judgment proper,’’ to quote Bradley of this time, ‘‘is the act 
which refers an ideal content to a reality beyond the act. A judg- 
ment says something about some fact or reality. A judgment must 
be true or false.’? Examples of judgment are ‘‘A is B,’’ ‘‘I see my 
finger,’’ or, to use the summary expression for all possible judg- 
ments, ‘‘S is P.’’ 

Logicians since the days of Bradley and Keynes are given more 
to using the term ‘‘proposition’’ than the term ‘‘judgment’’ for 
denoting the central fact of their science. Johnson begins his ex- 
tensive treatise on logic by explaining and defending this change. 
‘‘A systematic treatment of logic,’’ says he, ‘‘must begin by regard- 
ing the proposition as the unit from which the whole body of logical 
principles may be developed. The natural use of the term ‘‘judg- 
ment’’ is to denote an act or attitude or process which may consti- 
tute an incident in the mental history of an individual. As so con- 
ceived, we should have further to distinguish the changing phases of 
a process (which might alternately involve interrogation, doubt, ten- 
tative affirmation or negation) from the terminus of such process in 
which a final decision replaces the variations undergone during what 
is commonly called suspense of judgment. It would thus be more 
natural to speak of passing judgment upon a proposition proposed 
in thought, than to identify judgment as such with the proposi- 
tion. . . . Now as regards the relation of the proposition to any such 
act as may be called judgment, my special contention is that the 
proposition can not usefully be defined in isolation, but only in con- 


1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, Columbia University, 
Dee. 30, 1929; a few slight additions have been made. 
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nection with some such attitude or act of thought; and I prefer to 
take the notion of asserting as central amongst these variations of 
attitude.’’ And the proposition which judgment asserts is, to con- 
tinue the quotation, ‘‘that of which truth and falsity can be sig- 
nificantly predicated.’’ Johnson’s examples of propositions have 
again the general form of S is P. 

In spite of metaphysical and terminological differences, Bradley 
and Johnson hold essentially the same views as to the nature of the 
central fact of logical science. And Johnson, like Bradley, like 
Keynes, and like all other logicians, affirms that ‘‘logic is most com- 
prehensively and least controversially defined as the analysis and 
criticism of thought.”’ 

Since thought is the universally accredited subject-matter of logic 
it is of the very first importance to find out what the analysis and 
criticism of thought involve. Clearly, they do not involve an analy- 
sis and criticism of the psychical experiences of the mind when re- 
flectively thinking—an account of its erlebnisse. If this is what is 
meant by ‘‘ psychological phenomena,’’ then the realist contention is 
sound. But the process of reflective thinking has a logical structure 
as well as a psychical content and source. And the logician, if he 
is to take his task seriously, though he must not concern himself with 
the latter, must concern himself with analysing and explaining the 
former. That is, the logician must give an account of the procedure 
and technique of the mind in its reflective operations. And this is 
necessarily preliminary to any account he may wish to give of the 
nature and relations of the intellectual tools the mind employs. 

Johnson admits as much in the passage quoted. He says, ‘‘The 
proposition cannot usefully be defined in isolation but only in con- 
nection with some act or attitude of thought’’; and for his system he 
prefers ‘‘to take the notion of asserting as central amongst the varia- 
tions of attitude, possible in judgment.’’ Preferences where legiti- 
mate always claim respect. But is it legitimate to base a logical 
system on a preference? Dewey, as you all know, maintains that 
‘*interrogation, doubt, tentative affirmation’’ (to use Johnson’s own 
expressions) are more centrally characteristic of judgment than is 
assertion. How can these rival claims be settled if logicians do not 
analyze the acts and attitudes of the mind when reflectively engaged ? 
Does not, indeed, the mere statement of Johnson’s preference pre- 
suppose on his part some sort of knowledge, if not analysis, of the 
nature of actual human thought? And it pre-supposes this in his 
capacity of logician for, on his own account, his logical system is 
developed from this preference or assumption. It is folly for the 
logician to think he can escape the necessity of inquiring into the 
form and content of human thinking by disparagingly calling such 
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inquiry ‘‘psychology.’’ If it is psychology—in the sense meant by 
psychologists (which is more than highly questionable)—then, ob- 
viously, psychological analysis—whether logicians like it or not—is 
the necessary precondition of even the most formal kind of logical 
analysis. 

This issue is raised again, and the same conclusion is forced upon 
us when we consider another part of the citation from Johnson. 
Once more it is willingly granted that it is advantageous for John- 
son to assume that judgment passes ‘‘upon a proposition proposed in 
thought,’’ but again it must be asked, What warrant has he for this 
assumption? As is well known, Dewey claims that what is proposed 
in thought for judgment is not a proposition at all, but a problem. 
And a problem is not an object we cognize, but a state of affairs we 
experience in a variety of non-cognitive ways. How can logicians 
possibly determine which of these rival accounts is true, how can 
they ever possibly come to know what is actually proposed in thought 
for judgment unless, as logicians, they analyze the logical processes 
of the mind when it is forming and passing judgment? It bears 
repeating, that if this is psychology, then it is high time all logicians 
recognized that logic has its psychological foundations. 

This summary disposal of so important an issue can not help but 
be unsatisfactory. But the issue is introduced here not so much for 
treatment as for use as an avenue of approach. It has enabled us, 
on the one hand, to state with the authority of quotation the prem- 
ises on which idealist and realist logicians found their logical sys- 
tems; and, on the other hand, to state with the strength of contrast, 
the premises of instrumental logic. These alternatives are distin- 
guished from one another in no indifferent way. The character of 
our whole logical theory is determined by that set of premises we 
feel justified in taking. It would be an act of supererogation, if not 
of impertinence, for me to expound to you the consequences for 
logical theory of taking the alternative Dewey has developed and 
espoused. The task of this paper is not that of expatiating on the 
long familiar. Within the possibilities of this occasion, the task is 
to indicate rather how we may re-think afresh the consequences of 
the alternative idealist and realist logicians have taken, and to show 
how the results we will reach re-inforce the validity of Dewey’s con- 
tention that his theory is a successful way out of the morass of con- 
temporary logical problems. 

Before proceeding further, it will be well to assemble what has 
been said so far about the two crucial features of Dewey’s theory of 
judgment and their vital differences from rival theories. Accord- 
ing to Dewey: (1) the original datum proposed for judgment is not 
a simple assertion, but a problem to be solved: (2) judgment is not 
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a simple assertion, a sawed-off act of the mind, a trigger-response to 
stimulus, but a complex process of inquiry, involving several types 
of mental activity—a process of weighing, discovering, estimating, 
assembling, testing, developing, analysing, and criticising facts and 
hypotheses contributory to the solution of the problem. It is judg- 
ing—the whole complex procedure of arriving at a definitive solution 
that is the essential epistemic element without relation to which, as 
Johnson himself rightly maintains, ‘‘the proposition can not usefully 
be defined’’; the passing of the judgment—the assertion of the 
solution obtained—is merely, to quote Johnson again, ‘‘the terminus 
of such process.’’ And this terminal act of reflection really falls, 
as we shall see, outside judgment proper. 

It may sometimes be unimportant whether we take as our original 
datum the terminus of the process we are concerned with or take 
the whole process itself. But in logic and metaphysics this condition 
of happy immateriality does not, alas, obtain. What we take as 
our original datum makes all the difference in the world: the differ- 
ence between clarity and confusion, between success and failure, 
between truth and falsity. The original datum of idealist and 
realist logicians is the proposition—the terminus of the process of 
judgment. The proposition is torn out of all context of origin and 
purpose in the process of human inquiry and made the object of a 
primary act of assertion. The central fact of logical science is 
treated as being determinate in content and final in form.” 

The original datum of realist logic has a remarkably faithful 
parallel in the original datum of realist metaphysics. The sense- 
datum, too, is torn out of all context of origin and purpose in the 
process of human perception, and made the object of immediate 
sensory cognition. The central fact of metaphysical science is also 
treated as determinate in content and final in form. The sense- 
datum has the character and function in realist epistemology and 
metaphysics that the proposition has in realist logic. 

Contemporary discussion has been more thorough and more 
fruitful in epistemology and metaphysics than in logic. Dewey 
especially has amassed a more forceful array of criticisms of the 
metaphysics of sense-data than he has of the logic of propositions. 
It will therefore be, I think, as valuable as it is interesting to adapt 
Dewey’s criticisms of the former for the purposes of criticising the 
latter. To do this it will, of course, be necessary to consider realist 

2 This paper has chiefly in mind English philosophers. In so far as Ameri- 
can idealists and realists hold views identical with those of their English breth- 
ren, the remarks apply also to them. As it is impossible within the limits of 
this paper to go into all the shades of American differences, I have been forced 


to make the English schools the direct, and when necessary the exclusive, ob- 
jects of attention. 
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metaphysics and logic together. The task is large, but our treat- 
ment fortunately can be brief, since the fundamental issues and 
arguments are known to you all. 

Dewey has pointed out time and again that sense-data are not 
the originally ‘‘given”’ in perception, but the derivatively ‘‘taken’’ 
in reflection, that they are developed and used for their evidential 
value. They are not immediate intuitions of sense, but the highly- 
refined products of thought. They are not the initial subject- 
matter of thought, but the residual elements of its analysis. Sense- 
data are not isolated in their own existence, nor atomic in their 
constitution. They are isolated, when isolated, only in the intel- 
lectual uses to which they are put; and they are atomic, when 
atomic, only in the artificial sense that our investigations are most 
productive when we proceed step by step, when we employ the most 
elementary sense-data seriatim, or atomically, if you like. To sum- 
marize, in Loewenberg’s excellent terminology, sense-data are prim- 
arily not pre-analytical, but post-analytical data. It is to be recog- 
nised, of course, that the post-analytical data of one inquiry may 
become the pre-analytical data for a subsequent inquiry. Indeed, 
it is just this possibility and ever-recurring actuality that makes 
rational inquiry a continuous never-ending developmental process. 
Inquiry can grow and progress only as it uses attained results as the 
basis for further achievement. And it is as much a matter of growth 
and progress when attained results are used as data for more re- 
fined analysis of the starting point, as when they are used as ‘‘facts”’ 
for more extensive exploration of the subject-matter involved. This 
dual procedure of constantly going back to re-analyse and revise first 
principles and of constantly going forward to discover new spheres 
of the subject-matter is the very life-blood of inquiry, the indispen- 
sable condition of its having a significant and fruitful career. 
Neither idealist nor realist logic can, without ignoring or distorting 
its own principles, account for these living features of scientific in- 
quiry because neither logic treats of scientific method in its own 
natural matrix. It must, however, also be recognized—which is 
never done by idealist or realist—that when the post-analytical sense- 
data of one inquiry become the pre-analytical data of another in- 
quiry, they by that fact lose their achieved intellectual status qua 
sense-data or objects of cognition, since they lose their evidential 
value. For instead of being instrumental to the solution of a prob- 
lem, they now, by hypothesis, constitute the problem to be solved. 
And just as soon as sense-data set instead of solve a problem, they 
cease to be, in Dewey’s technical terminology, objects of cognition, 
and become data of non-cognitive experience. 

These criticisms of the metaphysics of sense-data have equal force 
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and validity when directed against the logic of propositions. The 
proposition is, by the realist, rent out of its natural context and 
treated as if it had an isolated existence; even the ideology of . 
atomism is not wanting in propositional logic to make the parallel 
complete. The real isolation of the proposition, however, is like that 
of the sense-datum, an isolation, when isolated, in intellectual use— 
we sometimes find it best to deal with one proposition at a time; and, 
likewise, the proposition is atomic, when atomic, only in intellectual 
use—we always find it safest and easiest to deal with the simplest 
propositions we can obtain. We have already pointed out that the 
proposition is not the original subject-matter of thought, but the 
highly refined product of analysis. And what has been said about 
the possibility of sense-data functioning in one context as post- 
analytical and in another as pre-analytical data, applies without 
modification to propositions. To summarize again, instead of treat- 
ing the proposition in relation to the process of inquiry of which it is 
the terminus—and in which relation it is alone properly understand- 
able—idealist and realist logicians have treated the proposition as a 
self-sufficient entity isolated in its essential character, and sometimes 
even atomic; and instead of seeing the proposition as a product of 
intellectual construction they have seen it as a wraithlike courier 
from another world, a spectral evangel of a place better than any on 
earth. 

From this way of viewing the proposition, derive all those prob- 
lems and perplexities among which idealist and realist logicians 
flounder about, sorely assailed. The main problem that confronts 
them with forever new difficulties is that of truth; and to this prob- 
lem consideration of time restricts us. With characteristic exacti- 
tude, the problem of truth is, as they say on the street, ‘‘the spittin’ 
image’’ of the main problem the metaphysicians of sense-data are 
faced with—the problem of discovering what, precisely, the sense- 
datum is a sense-datum of, to what it is related and how. 

The sense-datum is, by its metaphysicians, taken as the immediate 
object of sensory intuition, as a piece of ‘‘infallible knowledge,’’ to 
use Whitehead’s confessional expression. But like all ‘‘infallibili- 
ties’’ the sense-datum, too, alas, betrays the trusting mind. When 
so ordinary a sense-datum as the one we perceive when we look at 
our finger is scrutinized by a merciless analytic mind such as G. E. 
Moore pre-eminently possesses, its innocent appearance of being in- 
fallibly true is exposed as a sinful reality that is treacherously false. 
It is shown that at most the sense-datum gives us knowledge only of 
its own inconsequential self. It does not give us any knowledge, let 
alone infallible knowledge, of its relation to the finger it is pre- 
sumably a sense-datum of ; nor does it tell us whether it is part of the 
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finger or part of the surface of the finger; nor even what relation 
it bears to either or both. The only shred of consolatory knowledge 
we can wrest from its mischievous infallibility is that in some sense— 
some very peculiar Pickwickian sense—it bears some relation—some 
very peculiar Pickwickian relation—to the finger or part of the sur- 
face of the finger. This is a very inadequate account of even the 
most elementary form of this persisting problem. As you all know, 
for those metaphysicians of sense-data who are addicted to seeing 
double, or seeing sticks that are thoughtlessly left standing in ponds, 
the difficulties, unlike the images, multiply, in both number and 
severity, in a geometric ratio. In all the turmoil that ensues it is 
a strong philosopher indeed who can keep his head. For it is a cause 
of terrible disappointment, a source of deep disillusion, if not of fatal 
despair, to be at first buoyed up preternaturally by an ‘‘infallible 
knowledge’’ that quite soon lands you, no matter how ceremoniously, 
in a bottomless quagmire where no knowledge is to be found and 
where ignorance is not bliss. Small wonder some English philoso- 
phers have flung themselves headlong into the wily arms of dog- 
matic scepticism. Especially small wonder when we remember they 
have no animal faith as anodyne! 

Now just as the realist metaphysician naively accepts the sense- 
datum as a piece of ‘‘infallible knowledge’ and so starts on a journey 
of sorrow, so the realist logician as naively accepts the proposition 
as the bearer of eternal truth or falsity and starts on a similar jour- 
ney. With equally increasing disillusion, and equally in vain, does 
he attempt to discover what, precisely, his proposition is a proposi- 
tion of, what lies behind it, to what it corresponds and how. 

Dewey’s diagnosis of the ailment of sense-data metaphysics is, 
briefly, that far from immediate perception giving us ‘‘infallible 
knowledge’”’ it gives us no knowledge whatever. Our senses are not 
organs of knowledge; perception is a non-cognitive relation we enter 
into with the things about us. On this doctrine of the non-cognitive 
character of perception stands or falls most of Dewey’s other con- 
tributions—those of prognosis as well as diagnosis. When, there- 
fore, we seek to carry Dewey’s critical and constructive arguments 
in metaphysics over into the field of logic we would be leaving be- 
hind what is most vital if we did not take this doctrine with us. 
And we would be totally unworthy of the spirit his philosophy in- 
spires, if we did not have the courage to say that the immediate 
intellectual apprehension of propositions is, no more than the imme- 
diate sensory perception of sense-data, a case of knowledge. 

If the immediate relation of the mind to propositions is not a 
knowledge-relation, what then do we know. The answer is as simple 
as the question is profound. We do not know propositions taken 
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individually and in isolation from their functional context—i.e., in 
their immediate relation to the mind; what we do know are proposi- 
tions taken together in their relationships to one another and to the 
context in which their evidential value is developed and used—i.e., 
we know propositions in their mediate relation to the mind. We 
immediately apprehend propositions (as we do sense-data) in much 
the same way we apprehend a person by the arm or the throat. Some- 
times we are mistaken or, as Dewey prefers to say, do mis-take ; the 
person apprehended may look like the one we are after, but he may 
not have the same voice or the same fingerprints. But that he is 
not the person we want, we discover only after we have examined the 
person we apprehended ; that is, only after we have made our appre- 
hended datum the basis of analysis and investigation, only after 
we have converted the brute datum of experience into an object of 
knowledge. 

In instances of error, everyone admits our apprehension is not a 
case of knowledge, no matter what we may have thought at the time; 
and in instances of correct apprehension, it is no more a case of 
knowledge, even though realists and idealists have erected logical 
systems to the vanity that causes most of us to say ‘‘We knew it was 
you all the time.’’ This vanity, as you know, is the source of some 
of the most insuperable difficulties in these logics. 

Propositions like sense-data, in their primary character, are had, 
not known. They are the termini of inquiry, the depositories of 
conclusions reached. They are the results of inference, not, in the 
first instance, factors in the process of inferring. The unit of 
thought has, as Dewey has.shown, three fundamental phases or 
moments; it arises in non-cognitive experience, passes through an 
intermediary phase of judgment which alone is cognitive and finds 
its euthanasia in a return to non-cognitive experience. The proposi- 
tion which is the terminus of the process of judgment belongs to the 
third non-cognitive phase. And, therefore, as we stated at the be- 
ginning, it falls outside judgment proper.*® 

It follows that if propositions which are the terminations of the 
process of judgment, the post-analytical data of inquiry, are not ob- 
jects of knowledge, they also are not either true or false. This con- 
clusion, though seemingly perhaps startling, is really not so—nor 

8 I would like to suggest that instead of proposition, the term ‘‘statement’’ 
be used. Etymologically and intrinsically it is a much superior term; it is 
void of the ambiguity of the term ‘‘proposition’’; and its meaning is, pre- 
dominantly, that of denoting or something to be denoted, rather than of assert- 
ing, or something to be asserted. It also gives us two pairs of symmetrical 
expressions—judgment and statement, and judging and stating. Judging 
clearly connotes a process; stating as clearly connotes an act. There are other 


advantages to be derived from this suggested change in terminology, but this is 
not the place to argue for it. 
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is it altogether new. We have been repeatedly instructed in recent 
years that definitions and postulates are neither true nor false; 
and we have been told this by realists the most hardened of whom 
will admit that definitions and postulates are, by virtue of their own 
logical doctrine, also propositions. Now instead of making defini- 
tions and postulates exceptional, and creating a whole raft of inex- 
plicable theories to explain why they are to be favored, it is the 
conclusion of this paper, to which the whole argument leads, that all 
propositions, as above defined, like definitions and postulates, are 
neither true nor false. Proof more than that implied in the fore- 
going is precluded now. Time does not allow either for anything 
more than this brief indication of the way out of contemporary logi- 
cal problems Dewey’s philosophy affords us. For it is also con- 
tended here that this conclusion only expresses rather more ex- 
plicitly what is implicitly involved in Dewey’s philosophy of the 
mind and epistemology as well as in his theory of judgment. In 
this latter contention I may be wrong, but I do not believe I am 
because, as already stated, judgment, for Dewey, takes place within 
a non-cognitive context of experience, and is essentially hypothetical, 
in contrast to the judgment of the idealists and realists which takes 
place within an experiential vacuum and is essentially assertoric or 
categorical. 

Since assertoric propositions in their primary character as ter- 
mini of the process of judgment are neither true nor false, it remains 
that these predicates must be attributed solely to hypothetical judg- 
ments. And nothing so convincingly testifies to the validity of this 
conclusion as the realist logic itself. For that logic takes its proposi- 
tional datum as being ‘‘either true or false’’—and wherever we have 
‘‘either—or’’ we have a hypothetical involved. Of course, this logic 
has no business to treat its propositional datum hypothetically be- 
cause, as Johnson says, the proposition is, for it, the ‘‘terminus of 
the process of judgment’’; and since in the process of judgment the 
hypothetical element is eliminated, the only proper attitude to be 
taken to the terminal proposition is ‘‘assertive’’ (or, as I would 
prefer to say, denotative or declarative). But the practice of treat- 
ing the conclusion of inquiry, independent of any context as the 
beginning for inquiry, of treating isolated termini of the process of 
judgment, as the original subject-matter for judgment—this prac- 
tice is indeed the basic confusion of this logic—if we may single 
out one confusion as being more basic than another. And this con- 
fusion does not diminish but increases in intensity as its consequences 
spread throughout the ramifications and complexities of the logic. It 
has its source in the fundamental contradiction Dewey has summed 
up in The Quest for Certainty—a contradiction realism has in com- 
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mon with the classic tradition which ‘‘asserted that knowledge is 
determined by the objective constitution of the universe. But it did 
so only after it had first assumed that the universe is itself consti- 
tuted after the pattern of reason.’? Whence the result that, although 
propositions are, in realist theory, derivatives of their corresponding 
subsistential facts or esssences, in practice they are made the deter- 
minants for the putative discovery of their correspondents and the 
criteria of their validity. Every realist is harassed by his profes- 
sional obligation to find corresponding ‘‘eternal’’ facts or essences 
for propositions positive and negative, atomic and molecular, true 
and false. He is in much. the same pathetic predicament as is the 
person who first accepts the doctrine that appearances in the physical 
world are all ectoplasmic manifestations, and then on the basis of 
this unwary acceptance, sets out to discover for every appearance he 
meets, a mediumistic or astral source. This pathetic predicament 
idealists and realists can escape only if they adopt the instrumen- 
talist method of taking a hypothetical judgment in its functional 
context, considering it alone the object of knowledge or cognition, 
capable of either truth or falsity; and of taking the completed and 
isolated proposition as being a datum, even though not brute, of 
non-cognitive experience and therefore neither true nor false. 

It has no doubt occurred to most if not all of you that if starting 
with ‘‘I see my finger’’ or ‘‘A is B’’ thrusts philosophers into ever 
more complicated difficulties, it is sheerest folly to persist in making 
such rash statements. They should, rather, start more modestly, 
exercising some of that intellectual restraint they extol as high 
virtue in the scientist. Everyone will grant that it is a perverse 
doctrine that starts with ‘‘infallible knowledge’’ and ends in ques- 
tionable opinion and ignorance; and that it is a perverse method 
that can establish the validity of its arguments only at the cost of 
invalidating the source from which those very arguments are derived. 
Such a doctrine and such a method are an insult to the laws of 
scientific progress so firmly established. Philosophers should start 
with a question, with a hypothetical judgment instead of an asser- 
toric proposition alleged to be eternally true. Questions bespeak 
problems, and problems, to be sure, bespeak difficulties for the 
philosopher. But these difficulties would be simpler and far easier 
to solve. Moreover, coming at the start, they would strengthen, not 
weaken and demoralize, the intellectual fibre. And once the diffi- 
culties are overcome, and the problems solved, the philosopher would 
then be able to announce with the confidence that is born of tested 
knowledge, the discovery of his eyes or mind. With the final state- 
ment, ‘‘I see my finger’’ or ‘‘A is B,’’ he could rest from his weary 
labors and enjoy the laurels of victory hard won. 
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To make problems and the method of their solution, instead of 
propositions and the method of their formal deployment, the sub- 
ject-matter of logic, is no trivial change. The whole history of 
thought proves it is of utmost importance to get the right start. 
Definitions or formal propositions lead only to more definitions or . 
more formal propositions as the Platonic dialogues and symbolic 
logic abundantly demonstrate ; they give us no entrance into the real 
subject-matter itself. In the degree that we are exact logicians, we 
are forever boxed up in the narrow confines of our formal starting 
point ; our method is rigidly restricted to unravelling dialectical im- 
plications—a stultifying occupation that always makes the mind 
quite vicious. Problems, on the contrary, lead us directly into the 
heart of the natural subject-matter, and the technique of investiga- 
tion takes on the ample form of experimental method. Dialectic is 
kept on a leash, and the mind of man, free to find nourishment in 
the pastures of knowledge which contain only the salt of wonder, 
grows in wisdom and increases to the fulness of its power. 

The metaphysics of sense-data, for all its initial forthright 
realism, comes, when developed, dangerously near being a variation 
in metaphysical idealism. G. E. Moore has to resuscitate Mill’s 
vacuous doctrine of matter as the possibility of sensation—a doc- 
trine that belongs with Spencer’s Unknowable in the medical cabinet 
of philosophical abortions. And Russell’s theory of perspectives, 
especially in the hands of Eddington, is as definite a return as one 
could maliciously desire to the idealism Moore and Russell started 
out to demolish. The realist logic of propositions is, likewise, in 
essential nature the idealistic logic over again. At the start, it 
was the same logic minus its super-idealistic head; but since White- 
head’s God has been substituting for Bradley’s Absolute it is minus 
that head no longer. 

Finally, the claim of the symbolic branch of realist logic that it 
is a genuine departure from the Aristotelian mold, is unfounded. 
Symbolic logic, like Aristotelian logic, takes the finished statement, 
the terminal proposition, as its datum; and any logic that does this, 
is in its major features essentially like any other logic that does this; 
and symbolic logic, like the ancestor it denies, concerns itself solely 
with dialectical implications. Because symbolic logic has a wider 
range of implications and relations than the syllogistic ones, does not 
make it non-Aristotelian. Symbolic logic is certainly an advance on 
Aristotelian logic; but it is an advance on the same road with the 
same type of logical army. Instrumental logic, on the other hand, 
is, as we have tried to show, a new type of logic. Although it has 
not been unheralded—and recently at any rate not been unsung— 
it is none the less a new line of advance with a new set of ideas on a 
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new road that it has broken into service for the greater glory of logic 
and the greater benefit of mankind. 


JOSEPH RATNER. 
New York City. 





EXPERIENCE AND DIALECTIC? 


VEN a misguided comment on Professor Dewey’s philosophy 
may be instructive. Opinions have a social as well as an 
individual character, with the obvious consequence that one man’s 
understanding of another is at least one instance of how that other 
is understood. Otherwise, why should we comment on great philoso- 
phers, and tell the world what they thought, when they have already 
told the world themselves? In the present case, malice could sug- 
gest that a philosophy should be defined and judged in terms of the 
effects it produces, but malice would be confused if confronted with 
a multiplicity of effects, and might find the criterion that a philoso- 
phy is what it is experienced to be, forcing it, in the interest of jus- 
tice, to distinguish between appearance and reality. A commentator 
is embarrassed in making the distinction, for what he finds the 
philosophy to be is what he concludes it to be. His commentary is, 
then, at least as instructive as personal revelations usually are. He 
exhibits himself. He is an appearance. If the reality, as it may 
very well do, mocks him, that is the penalty of being an appearance, 
and, perhaps, some justification for being it, some evidence that the 
reality is antecedent to the appearance and should control it. 
Haunted by this perplexing circumstance, I proceed with this paper. 
I shall state what I have to say in summary at the beginning, and 
then illustrate it in two particulars. 

Professor Dewey has had an eminently practical effect. He has 
profoundly influenced the way many people think and act and teach. 
When his writings are stripped of dialectic and controversy, and 
freed from contact with certain of the traditional problems of 
philosophy, there remains a positive and substantial pronouncement 
on human life in its immediate practical character. This pronounce- 
ment has had on many minds the effect of a genuine liberation from 
obstacles which warped their thinking and clogged their action. It 
proposes to substitute courage for uncertainty and hopefulness for 
fear. That is a very practical substitution. Certainty, or the claim 
of it, might have been offered as the substitute for uncertainty, and 
courage might have been offered as the substitute for fear. This, 
however, is not what the pronouncement offers. The soul is not to 
be cured of uncertainty and fear by becoming certain and courage- 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association in New 
York, December 30, 1929. 
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ous. It is to be made immune to its vices by means of a revised 
alignment of opposites, an alignment revised in view of the exigencies 
of living. The shift involved is naturally described as a shift from 
the theoretical to the practical. And I suspect that the major diffi- 
culties found in construing the philosophy of Professor Dewey arise 
from attempts to justify that shift on theoretical grounds. It is 
difficult for me to think that Professor Dewey himself does not at- 
tempt to provide such a justification. I find this less in what he 
affirms than in what he denies. His affirmations impress me as 
keeping close to a progressive development of a central theme. His 
denials, however, often impress me as requiring the acceptance of 
the opposite of what is denied as the ultimate theoretical ground 
which supports the practical affirmations. I seem at times to be 
asked to substitute courage for certainty on the ground that there 
is no certainty, and hopefulness for fear on the ground that there is 
nothing of which to be afraid. In such moments I find myself in- 
volved in a dialectic of theories of knowledge and existence. I be- 
come myself a controversialist, and find myself leaving the solid 
ground of experience. 

There are two sentences in Experience and Nature * which express 
concisely and without controversial implications that pronounce- 
ment on human life to which I have referred. They are these: 
‘*Because intelligence is critical method applied to goods of belief, 
appreciation, and conduct, so as to construct freer and more secure 
goods, turning assent and assertion into free communication and 
sharable meanings, turning feeling into ordered and liberal sense, 
turning reaction into response, it is the reasonable object of our 
deepest faith and loyalty, the stay and support of all reasonable 
hopes. . . . What the method of intelligence, thoughtful valuation, 
will accomplish, if once it be tried, is for the result of trial to deter- 
mine.’’ I have said that these sentences are without controversial 
implications. They receive, moreover, in Professor Dewey’s mani- 
fold expansion of them, an emphasis which puts them in a position 
of philosophical dignity. They are not left without an expert 
analysis which aims to make them of primary importance, and to 
exhibit their entire independence of any attitude which can be de- 
fined as antecedent or more fundamental. This analysis, when 
freed from dialectical and controversial entanglements, impresses 
me as wholly convincing. The attempt to bring intelligence to bear 
on life in the manner described, is an attempt which is, and can be, 
made, without first having solved any antecedent problem whatever. 
Least of all does it wait on the solution of such problems as the 
existence of God, immortality, freedom versus necessity, mechanism 
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versus teleology, and the like. Problems do not exist to be solved 
before we can live: they arise in the process of living, and in that 
process are solved and resolved. Professor Dewey has driven that 
fact home with untiring persistence; and he has made that fact the 
starting-point of all fruitful thinking. As a consequence, he has 
made many of us intolerant of any other attitude. He has made it 
quite impossible for many of us to believe that life can generate any 
problem the solution of which would be life’s undoing. And he has 
made this impossible because he has shown us in a wholly con- 
vincing manner that if we are to philosophize profitably we must 
begin with the concrete operations of intelligence as these promote 
more satisfactory living, and not with some antecedent scheme of 
things which is supposed to explain or justify these operations. Life 
with its exigencies is fundamental, and this fundamental can not be 
explained by any solution of life’s problems, nor deduced from any 
system of things which our ingenuity may devise. Whatever one 
thinks of all this, it is a very definite and a clearly intelligible 
philosophy. And it is natural for it to recommend courage in the 
face of uncertainty and hopefulness in the face of fear. 

It is natural, too, perhaps, that among its analyses it should give 
a prominent and even a distinctive place to the analysis of reflective 
thinking and the operation of ideas. Its premise, it may be said, 
forces it to look upon thinking as inquiry, and upon ideas as the in- 
tellectual instruments of inquiry which find their validity in what 
they effect or accomplish. Here is a thesis which can stand on its 
own bottom. It seems to be a major thesis of Professor Dewey, 
which he uses to frame a logic of practice, to give moral tone to 
actions, and to humanize education. In his development of it, how- 
ever, he seems to me to support it far less by an appeal to its nat- 
ural source, than by using it dialectically to confound every analysis 
of knowledge which implies an antecedent reality to which intelli- 
gence must conform in its operations if it is to be successful. Now, 
the question I would raise here is not whether there is such an 
antecedent reality, nor whether there are grounds for believing 
that there is. Such questions, like Professor Dewey’s major 
thesis, seem to me to stand on their own bottom. Surely we can 
ask with as complete intelligibility as we can ask any question, 
whether or not reflective thinking implies an antecedent reality 
to which knowledge must conform to be successful. It is a ques- 
tion to be settled by inquiry fully as much as any other. To 
make it a wholly illegitimate question, and to read the whole his- 
tory of philosophy down to very recent times as if it were vitiated 
by attempted answers to this question, give to Professor Dewey’s 
thesis a character extraordinarily difficult to construe. I repeat, 
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the question is not whether there are objects antecedent to knowl- 
edge to which knowledge must conform to be successful. The ques- 
tion is, rather, whether Professor Dewey’s thesis would be vitiated in 
proportion as one believed in such objects and operated accordingly, 
and whether, if there were such objects, that thesis would be wholly 
destroyed? I ask the question because I have failed to discover that 
the existence or non-existence of such objects has anything to do 
with the essential character of the thesis. I can not find that the 
problem of their existence has to be settled first, before validity can 
be clainied for the thesis. Yet I am forced to believe that Professor 
Dewey thinks that such a settlement is essential. As I follow his 
settlement, I find myself in a dialectic which sets antecedent objects 
over against eventual objects to the confounding of both. 

To be more specific, in The Quest for Certainty * Professor Dewey 
says in italics, ‘‘only the conclusion of reflective inquiry is known.’ 
This forces me to reply, ‘‘The conclusion of reflective inquiry is 
currently said to be knowledge; am I then to identify knowledge 
with the known.’’ If I do this, I am thrown into the arms of the 
idealists, whose embrace I dislike. So I distinguish between knowl- 
edge and its object; I conceive the object to exist prior to its being 
known. Then I am confronted with the charge that this robs know- 
ing of practical efficacy. To avoid this I must recognize that objects 
of knowledge exist only after the act of knowing; they are eventual 
objects. That there are eventual objects after the act of knowing, 
and that, unless there are such objects, the act of knowing is futile, 
are propositions which are for me both clear and acceptable. But 
if any objects whatever are known, it seems to me to be irrelevant 
whether they exist prior or subsequent to the act of knowing. What 
knowing eventuates in is a known object. I suppose no one disputes 
that, at least no one disputes it so far as the intent of knowledge is 
concerned. If that eventuation is made to depend on the prior 
settlement of the problem of antecedent as against eventual object, 
I can see nothing left but a dialectic which settles nothing. I do 
see, however, that an analysis of knowing as a concrete operation 
with subject-matter, makes such a dialectic quite unnecessary. Why, 
then, play eventual objects over against primary subject-matter, 
making of the former reconstructions of the latter, and making these 
reconstructions the objects of knowledge? I am quite ready to agree 
that it is the important business of knowing so to deal with subject- 
matter that more satisfactory objects are substituted for less satis- 
factory, and that, thereby, greater security, control, and happiness 
are secured; but I fail to see how this warrants the statement that 
only the conclusion of reflective inquiry is known. That statement 
seems to me to come from another source. To find that source I am 
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driven back on Professor Dewey’s dialectical and controversial argu- 
ments. These drive me, in spite of all he says, to try to frame some 
conception of existence which is wholly independent of the act of 
knowing, and yet the justification of that act and the source of its 
efficacy. Yet this seems to be precisely what I am forbidden to do 
by the dialectic. 

The matter may be made still more specific. In the chapter on 
‘‘The Seat of Intellectual Authority’’ in The Quest for Certainty, 
Professor Dewey uses the example of a physician called in to diag- 
nose the disease of a patient. He has the physician do what a phy- 
sician would do, examine the patient and bring to bear his medical 
knowledge on the ease. But the whole discussion drives me to ask: 
Must we conclude that it is only after the physician has found out 
what is the matter with the patient that the patient has anything 
the matter with him? So to conclude would be to caricature. Is, 
I venture to ask, the caricature only the result of the reader’s stupid- 
ity, or is it the result of being forced to decide whether antecedents 
or consequents are the objects known? One must ask: Do what 
things are and the ways they operate depend on the eventuation of 
inquiry? Must we conclude that they do so depend because intelli- 
gence does, as a matter of fact, participate in the order of events, 
and so operate that more satisfactory objects are substituted for 
less satisfactory? Is this caricature? What saves us from the con- 
fusion here involved except a metaphysics of the kind which the 
dialectic of prior and eventual objects tends to destroy ? 

The questions are not asked to try to convict Professor Dewey 
of contradiction. They are asked because one reader at least finds 
no clue to an answer to them except in the dialectic, and that clue 
leaves him in the dialectic. The best he can do is to conclude that 
existence is essentially dialectical, and that the dialectic is inci- 
dentally resolved by the practical operations of intelligence. This 
may be a sound conclusion. If, now, we try to settle the question 
whether it is or not, we discover in ourselves a close intellectual kin- 
ship with Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Locke, Kant, Hegel, and all that 
array of names which the history of philosophy holds up for admira- 
tion. 

Again I take sentences from Experience and Nature.* ‘‘A nat- 
uralistic metaphysics is bound to consider reflection itself a natural 
event, occurring within nature because of traits of the latter. . . 
The world must actually be such as to generate ignorance and in- 
quiry, doubt and hypothesis, trial and temporal conclusions... . 
The ultimate evidence of genuine hazard, contingency, irregularity, 
and indeterminateness in nature is thus found in the occurrence of 
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thinking. The traits of natural existence which generate the fears 
and adorations of superstitious barbarians, generate the scientific 
procedures of disciplined civilization.’’ Sentences like these abound 
in Professor Dewey’s writings. They impress me as being fully as 
characteristic of his philosophy as the instrumental doctrine of in- 
telligence. At times, they impress me as more characteristic, be- 
cause they define an attitude from which instrumentalism may be 
derived, but which itself is not derived from instrumentalism. It 
is a challenging attitude which nowhere else in my reading have I 
found so vigorously set forth. 

It is not unusual among philosophies to be what is called an- 
thropomorphic. It is very unusual, however, to be that in Professor 
Dewey’s sense. There is a vast difference between constructing 
nature out of human traits and finding in human traits clues for 
inferences regarding what nature is. According to Professor 
Dewey’s attitude, we are just as much forbidden to put man over 
against nature as an ultimate contrast as we are forbidden to put 
the sun, the moon, or the stars, over against it as such a contrast. 
If the latter are good grounds for inference, so also is man, and 
every part of man’s make-up and activity. 

I dislike to leave this feature of Professor Dewey‘s philosophy 
with so bare a statement of it. The importance of it is so great that 
it deserves far more attention than it has received. It involves an 
attitude difficult to describe by those pet isms with which we philoso- 
phers love to deal, and in which we think we feel at home. And 
‘‘nature’’ is a very troublesome word. One thing, however, seems 
clear. Limited by our location and by our length of days, we do try 
to form some conception of that context within which we ourselves 
are so evidently incidents. ‘‘Nature’’ may not be that context; it 
may be only a part of it ; but who is going to decide for us all? Shall 
we let a word cramp the challenging significance of an utterance 
which affirms that man, when he tries to pass beyond the limits of 
the evident situation in which he finds himself, must not neglect any- 
thing within that situation? Let us, then, for the present at least, 
accept ‘‘nature’’ as the name for that which includes us as events 
within itself. What, then, is nature like? The answer is, it is, in 
some measure at least, like what we are. If we are unstable, there is 
instability in it; if we are contradictory, there is contradiction in it; 
if we are hopeful, there is possibility—one might dare to say, hope— 
in it; if we err, there is something like error in it; if we are incom- 
plete, there is incompleteness in it. And all this does not mean that 
we are the exclusive instances of all such traits of nature. We are 
samples of them. In short, man is a sample of nature, and just as 
good a sample as the solar system or an atom. Consequently, we 
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should never suppose that the latter afford better grounds for in- 
ferring what nature is like than the former affords. Here is a road 
which philosophers rarely travel with unencumbering luggage. 

The acceptance or rejection of this conception of nature is not 
here in question. Nor is the method by which it is approached. 
These matters are left to the disputatious. The thing that troubles 
me is the limitation which Professor Dewey seems to put upon what 
we are entitled to infer from the samples of nature which we may 
study and analyze. Clearly man is not the only sample. There is 
the solar system also, and, if not the atom, at least that which admits 
an atomic theory. Why, then, should inference to anything per- 
manent and unchanging be forbidden? Such inferences may be un- 
sound, but they suggest themselves repeatedly as we explore the 
varied samples of nature. I do not find, however, that Professor 
Dewey rejects them because there is not evidence for them. He 
seems, rather, to argue them into illegitimacy. The ground of the 
argument seems to be, I repeat, not lack of evidence; it seems, rather, 
to be the conviction that any recognition of the permanently fixed 
or unchanging is bad. It implies a disastrous preference. The 
Quest for Certainty seems to me to read the history of philosophy in 
terms of that disaster, and to turn that history into an argument 
against the recognition of anything but relative permanency. And 
in Experience and Nature ® we read: ‘‘One doctrine finds structure 
in a framework of ideal forms, the other finds it in matter. They 
agree in supposing that structure has some superlative reality. This 
supposition is another form taken by preference for the stable over 
the precarious and incompleted.’’ Are we to conclude, therefore, 
that to avoid disaster, we must take a preference for the precarious 
and incompleted? Why is one preference better than the other, 
and why should the question be one of taking preference at all? I 
get no answer in terms of evidence of the same kind that warrants 
the emphasis on change. I get a dialectical answer, as if dialectic, 
and not the method by which nature is inferred, is to decide what 
inferences are to be admitted. And when I examine the dialectic, 
I find it motivated by the insistent claim that the recognition of the 
permanent gives it a metaphysical superiority to the changing. This 
makes it possible to play the one off against the other in the interest 
of proving that the permanent is but the relatively stable in a 
nature which is change through and through. 

Now nature may be just that. I am not questioning that con- 
ception of what nature is. I am only pointing out that I find that 
conception supported finally, not by empirical evidence, but by a 
dialectical argument. That, again, may be the way to support it. 
If it is, then I am forced to conclude that dialectic is a better sample 
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of nature’s processes than any other. This also may be true. Then, 
to consider its truth, I find myself owning kinship with Heraclitus 
and Parmenides and their illustrious followers. I must carry the 
debate into that atmosphere ; and when I do, I find no help whatever 
in terms of that practical procedure which marks the development 
of securer knowledge. 

Such are the two illustrations I venture to give of the general 
statement I made in the beginning of this paper. They represent 
a conclusion I am led to by reading the writing of Professor Dewey. 
It is what his philosophy ultimately looks like in my own mind: a 
philosophy with a doctrine of experience and nature which admits 
of a positive and progressive development in its own terms, which 
stands, as I have said, on its own bottom; but which, in spite of this, 
is made to depend on a dialectic which runs back in the history of 
philosophy very far indeed. We should expect, as I see it, a meta- 
physics which is wholly inferential. We have, instead, a metaphy- 
sics which is a matter of preference. And this preference—we may 
even say that the empirical fact of preference—implies that nature 
is essentially dialectical, and that one way, at least, by which the 
dialectic is incidentally obviated, is through the practical procedure 
of intelligence. Experience appears to be, therefore, not something 
which is justified by its fruits, but which is justified by a dialectic 
which determines what experience is like. 


FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





IN REPLY TO SOME CRITICISMS 2 


T is inevitable, on an occasion like this, that the adverse criti- 

cisms be selected for discussion and reply. This fact gives an 

unduly controversial character to this article. So I wish to begin 

by expressing my grateful appreciation of not only the attention 

given by critics to my thought, but especially of their considerate 

tone, and their words of generous recognition of some value in my 
thinking. 

I 


There are, I take it, two main points and one that is subsidiary, 
in the article by Professor Woodbridge. Of the main points, one 
concerns the attitude taken by me toward the antecedents and the 
consequents of reflection with respect to objects of knowledge; the 

1 See the articles read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, New York, December, 1929, by Prof. W. E. Hocking (‘‘ Action and 
Certainty’’), and Prof. C. I. Lewis (‘‘Pragmatism and Current Thought’’), 
both printed in this JourNAL in the preceding issue, No. 9, and the article by 
Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge, which appears in this issue. 
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other concerns the method by which my position is reached—Mr. 
Woodbridge conceiving it to be purely dialectical and not, as I 
have maintained and believe, empirical. The point that seems to 
me subsidiary, deals with the place of the permanent and the 
changing in existence. With regard to this problem also, Professor 
Woodbridge believes that I reach my position by dialectic rather 
than derive it from experience. 

Although Mr. Woodbridge’s two main points are related to each 
other, it will be better to consider the question of the nature of the 
antecedents and consequents of reflection first and independently 
of the question of method, because I find attributed to me a some- 
what different view from that which I hold. Perhaps the differ- 
ence in view may be most directly approached through the instance 
of the patient and the physician (employed by me) to which Mr. 
Woodbridge refers. I began the discussion of this illustration with 
the statement, ‘‘it is evident that the presence of a man who is ill is 
the ‘given.’’’ Then I went on to say that this ‘‘given’’ is not as 


such a case of knowledge at all; the particular point I was making 
being that the given in the sense of data of knowledge is the product 
of reflective analysis of that which is given or had in direct percep- 
tual experience, and which, as such, is not a case of knowledge. 
Moreover, data for knowledge when once arrived at, define the prob- 


lem, and hence are not identical with the object of knowledge. As 
I said, in the context referred to, ‘‘The original perception furnishes 
the problem for knowing; it is something to be known not an object 
of knowing.’’ But, as I also tried to show, the original experience 
does not furnish the problem in the sense of constituting it in a 
defined way; the resolution of the experience into those particulars 
called data accomplishes this task. The patient having something 
the matter with him is antecedent; but being ill (having the ex- 
perience of illness) is not the same as being an object of knowledge; 
it is identical, when the further experience had by the physician 
supervenes, with having a subject-matter to be known, to be investi- 
gated. If the distinctions (upon which I have insisted at consid- 
erable length) between something had in experience and the object 
known, between this something and data of knowledge, and between 
the data and the final object of knowledge, be noted, I do not 
understand why any one should think I was denying the existence 
of antecedent things or should suppose that the object of knowledge 
as I conceive it does away with antecedent existences. On the con- 
trary, the object of knowledge is, according to my theory, a re-dis- 
position of the antecedent existences. After quoting a statement of 
mine that ‘‘only the conclusion of reflective inquiry is known’’ Mr. 
Woodbridge goes on to say, ‘‘I conceive the object to exist prior to 
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its being known.’’ I, too, conceive that things had in direct ex- 
perience exist prior to being known. But I deny the identity of 
things had in direct experience with the object of knowledge qua 
object of knowledge. Things that are had in experience exist prior 
to reflection and its eventuation in an object of knowledge; but the 
latter, as such, is a deliberately effected re-arrangement or re-dis- 
position, by means of overt operations, of such antecedent existences. 
The difference between Mr. Woodbridge and myself, as I see it, is 
not that he believes in the existence of things antecedent to knowl- 
edge and I do not; we differ in our beliefs as to what the character 
of the antecedent existences with respect to knowledge is. While 
Mr. Woodbridge says ‘‘the object exists prior to its being known,”’ 
I say that ‘‘the object’’ is the eventual product of reflection, the 
prior or antecedent existences being subject-matter for knowledge, 
not the objects of knowledge at all. 

The foregoing remarks are not intended, of course, to prove that 
my position is correct, they are meant to show what the position is. 
The question of correctness brings up the question of the method by 
which is reached the conclusion that the object consequent on reflec- 
tive inquiry differs from the antecedently experienced existences, 
since it is their re-disposition. Mr. Woodbridge thinks that the 
method is purely dialectical, not empirical. Now, of course, I em- 
ploy dialectic. I do not suppose that any one could write on 
philosophy without using it. If I could take the reader by the hand 
and lead him to see the same things I think I see and have the same 
experience I have, I would do it. Short of that possibility, I use 
dialectic. But this is so obvious, it can not be what Mr. Woodbridge 
objects to. As far as I can make out, the objectionable dialectic 
consists in laying it down as a premiss that knowledge must have 
practical efficacy, and then arguing from this premiss to the con- 
clusion that the object of knowledge must differ from what exists 
antecedent to knowing. If I had been guilty of this practice I 
should agree with Mr. Woodbridge’s criticisms. 

As matter of fact, however, I have depended upon empirical evi- 
dence. The evidence which I have cited at considerable length, run- 
ning, in fact, through several chapters, is drawn from the experimen- 
tal sciences. The argument may be stated in a simple way. The 
sciences of natural existence are not content to regard anything as 
an opject of knowledge—in its emphatic differential sense—except 
when the object in question is reached by experimental methods. 
These experimental methods involve overt operations which re-dispose 
the existences antecedently had in experience. Q.E.D. Dialectic 
is used, of course, but it is used in order to invite the reader to ex- 
perience the empirical procedure of experimental inquiry and then 
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draw his own conclusion. If I am wrong, it is because my empirical 
analysis is wrong. I regret that none of my critics offered his own 
interpretation of experimental knowledge and its object. In any 
case, the practical efficacy of reflective thought (rather than of knowl- 
edge) is the conclusion of my empirical analysis, not the premiss of 
a dialectic. 

I have called the criticism regarding my preference for the 
changing over the immutably fixed, subsidiary. This is because it 
does not seem to be so important in the criticism nor so well estab- 
lished as that just dealt with. In one respect, my argument on this 
point is frankly dialectical. The history of thought seems to me to 
disclose that the belief in immutable existence is an emotional 
preference dialectically supported. Dialectic is obviously in place 
in dealing with a position as far as that is itself dialectical. In any 
case, I have not meant to deny the theory of immutable substances 
because it is ‘‘bad,’’ although it is pertinent to the dialectic to point 
out that bad consequences have resulted in morals and natural 
science from its assumption. In addition to this negative reason, 
derived from dialectic, I find a positive reason in the history of 
science for my hypothesis that the difference between the apparently 
permanently permanent and the obviously changing is one of tempo 
or rate of change. For science seems to have moved constantly away 
from acceptance of everlasting unchangeable elements. Its con- 
tinually increasing emphasis upon interaction seems to be compatible 
empirically only with the fact that things are modified in their inter- 
actions. While, then, I would not call the hypothesis in question 
proved, it appears to me more reasonable than the contrary doctrine. 


II ‘ 


To reply adequately to the points raised by Professor Hocking 
would involve a substantial statement of my theory of meaning and 
truth. Consequently, I am compelled to engage in a series of rather 
summary remarks. 

1. In arguing for the non-correspondence of meaning and work- 
ing, Mr. Hocking says ‘‘if we only know a thing when we see what 
comes of it, then indeed we can never know anything; for we never 
have in hand what is yet to eventuate.’’ For, as he points out, 
when ideas are taken as plans of action, they develop later into other 
plans not even contemplated, much less in process of execution, when 
the idea was criginally conceived. This is an objection which is nat- 
ural when truth is conceived of as an inherent property of some 
meanings, ideas, or propositions. By converting my position in 
terms of his own, Mr. Hocking naturally finds my position unsatis- 
factory. But if it is taken in its own terms, it is seen that any idea 
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or proposition is relevant to its own problematic situation in which 
it arises and which it intends to resolve. As far as it does resolve 
it, it is validated or is ‘‘true.’’ This resolved situation may produce 
another situation that then requires to be resolved, a further mean- 
ing and further truth, and soon. There is continuity between these 
different situations, in so far as the subject-matter is continuous. 
Looking back, it is easy to suppose that there was a single idea or 
meaning (like that of freedom in Mr. Hocking’s illustrations) which 
has remained identical through a series of partial realizations. But 
this retrospective survey and the meaning it yields is always in fact 
—according to my conception—a new meaning arrived at in dealing 
with a new empirical situation.2 Without going into detail, I would 
say that much of Professor Hocking’s argument and illustrations 
(the case of the lover, radio-activity, etc.) seems to me to rest on 
an identification of truth with meaning which is necessary from his 
point of view, but which is denied from mine. What he calls ‘‘half- 
truths,’’ ‘‘partial-truths,’’ are from my point of view meanings in 
process of development; the question of truth arises only when the 
question of experimental verification entersin. Part of the meaning 
may be verified, but such verification is not a half-truth; it is the 
whole truth of that part of the meaning. 

2. The same line of argument applies to the question of the im- 
mediacy of truth. There is a sense in which truth, as the solution 
of problems, is immediate; it is the same sense in which a solution 
when it is arrwed at is immediate; it immediately exists. But it 
is arrived at through mediation or reflection involving operations; 
it is, in good Hegelian language, a mediated immediacy. What is 
denied is that meanings, apart from their application through oper- 
ations, are more than claims to truth. More specifically, what is 
denied is that immediate properties, such as clearness, so-called self- 
evidence, etc. (the properties insisted upon by the rationalistic 
schools as marks of truth) are more than properties of meanings. 

3. It is an old story that ‘‘eternal’’ is an ambiguous word. It 
means both irrelevancy to time and enduring through all time. 
Taking the word in the latter sense as Professor Hocking’s argu- 
ment seems to require, I should say that stability of truth, like 
‘‘reality’’ as defined by C. S. Peirce, represents a limit. Of course 
we want truths to be as stable as they can be. That is to say, we 
want meanings which have been confirmed in a comprehensive 
variety of empirical situations and that accordingly offer us the 
promise of further applications. What is objected to is the con- 
version of this ideal limit into an inherent and antecedent property 

2In connection with this point I would call especial attention to the 


argument against the agnostic inference that Mr. Hocking draws from my 
theory which is found on pp. 192-194 and elsewhere in The Quest for Certainty. 
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of meanings. Such conversion appears to me the essence of dog- 
matism. And some of Mr. Hocking’s illustrations in exemplifying 
such dogmatisms, also exemplify, to my mind, the objectionableness 
of the conversion of an ideal limit into an eternal truth. These 
fixed dogmas work, of course, but I can not share—taking the light 
of history as a guide that reveals the way in which they have worked 
—Mr. Hocking’s enthusiasm for the ‘‘absolute as a battle-ax.’’ The 
fixed truths of paranoiacs also work—but rather disastrously. 

4, That there are a priori meanings in an empirical sense, I 
have never denied or doubted. It is the nature of a genuine mean- 
ing to be prospective and thus temporally a priori. When the 
nature and function of these meanings are clarified they form 
what may be called postulates. The value of postulates in science is 
undoubted. The conversion of meanings-as-postulates into truths, 
already alluded to, is, once more, natural in the philosophy of Mr. 
Hocking, but from my point of view it is fallacious. I would have 
postulates recognized for what they are and not frozen into dogmatic 
truths. The assertion that ‘‘necessary consequences can be per- 
ceived and evaluated in advance’’ rests, to my mind, on an ambiguity 
in the term ‘‘necessary consequences.’’ It may signify either logical 
implications or existential outcomes. The fallacy of such ethics as 
the Kantian, consists, as I see it, in supposing that the former is 
identical with the latter, or that the latter ought to be identical with 
the former. It therefore leads to a rigidity which is favorable not 
only to dogmatism in thought, but to fanaticism in action: since 
the consequences follow logically from the principle they must be 
right and must be fought for at all costs. Experience seems to me to 
testify to the need of an ethics more humble toward existential 
consequences. Such humility is quite consistent with firm attach- 
ment to hypotheses that have had a wide confirmation in the history 
of the race and of the individual, provided pains are taken to exam- 
ine the relation between the hypothesis and its consequences so as 
to give assurance that the latter are genuine confirmations. ‘‘The 
value of trying to realize value’’ is such a hypothesis—provided one 
join with it (or interpret it as) a constantly renewed endeavor at 
‘discovering the possibilities of the actual.’’ 

I recognize the quite summary character of these comments. But 
as I said at the outset, Mr. Hocking’s points raise a large number of 
fundamental issues in logic and morals, and to do justice to them 
would require not a few paragraphs, but a treatise. 


III 


I find myself in such sympathy with the article of Mr. Lewis 
that I shall confine my comment upon it to one minor point. He 
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says ‘‘ Professor Dewey seems to view such abstractionism in science 
as a sort of defect—something necessary, but always regrettable; an 
inadequacy of it to the fullness of experience.’’ I fear that on 
occasion I may so have written as to give this impression. I am glad, 
therefore, to have the opportunity of saying that this is not my 
actual position. Abstraction is the heart of thought; there is no 
way—other than aeccident—to control and enrich concrete experience 
except through an intermediate flight of thought with conceptions, 
relations, abstracta. What I regret is the tendency to erect the 
abstractions into complete and self-subsistent things, or into a kind 
of superior Being. I wish to agree also with Mr. Lewis that the 
need of the social sciences at present is precisely such abstractions as 
will get their unwieldy elephants into box-cars that will move on 
rails arrived at by other abstractions. What is to be regretted is, 
to my mind, the tendency of many inquirers in the field of human 
affairs to be over-awed by the abstractions of the physical sciences 
and hence to fail to develop the conceptions or abstractions appro- 
priate to their own subject-matter. 

In conclusion I wish again to thank the participators in the dis- 
cussion for their sympathetic treatment of my intellectual efforts. 
If I have omitted reference to the paper of Mr. Ratner, it is because 
in his case a sympathetic understanding is manifest which calls for 
no reply—indeed, his paper seems to me to answer by way of antici- 
pation some of the criticisms upon which I have commented, espe- 
cially the one concerning the nature of antecedent existences. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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An Outline of Aesthetics: Edited with introductions by Philip N. 
Youtz: The World, the Arts and the Artist. Irwin Epman; 
The Judgment of Interature. Henry Weis; The Mirror of the 
Passing World. M. Ceci ALLEN; With Eyes of the Past. 
Henry Lapp; Scientific Methods in Aisthetics. THomas Munro. 
New York: W. W. Norton-& Company, Inc. 1928. xi-+ 88 pp.; 
ix + 95 pp.; xiv-+ 102 pp.; x + 100 pp.; xi+ 101 pp. 

While readers of this JouRNAL may on various grounds welcome 
such a series as this, they will certainly question its value as an out- 
line of esthetics. They will, however, find Mr. Edman’s essay ger- 
mane to philosophical interests and Mr. Munro’s volume of some 
importance for a realization of the great complexity of the subject 
designated esthetics in college catalogues, provided that that subject 
is to be thought of in terms of any genuine subject-matter. Scien- 
tific Method in Aisthetics will offer them scores of pedagogical sug- 
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gestions and easily available devices for direct study, because Mr. 
Munro does not limit scientific method to laboratory technique. 
The other three volumes scarcely call for comment in a philosophical 
journal, though it may surely be supposed that Mr. Allen’s book on 
painting will be as enlightening to philosophers as to other men; and 
what Mr. Ladd says of the sources of our critical prejudices about 
art may very well be applied to the historical explanation of our half- 
conscious prepossessions in more purely theoretical fields. Mr. 
Wells’ contribution is slender, slenderer than even these thin little 
volumes might lead one to expect. 

In spite of its suggestiveness, and the concrete plans offered for 
self-questioning or for the making of interesting questionnaires; in 
spite of the range of these inquiries, involving direct esthetic percep- 
tion, various sorts of appreciation, various types of objective analysis 
of works of art, the critical examination of our terms, and the analy- 
sis and revision of standards of value as such, Mr. Munro’s chapters 
make up a pretty loosely organized series of discussions in which 
there is a considerable amount of repetition. Definite theoretical 
results we must not of course expect, since one can not read the book 
without at least seeing that such results in the present state of our 
knowledge are not available. What does emerge is a clear sense of 
Mr. Munro’s own direct and patient interest in such details as philoso- 
phers are much too ready to disregard in favor of broader and often 
quite meaningless discussion, the pleasant generalities that we are 
all so familiar with, or the current talk of standards, verbally made 
out with some degree of clarity but with little relevance to esthetic 
experience or to the nature of art. 

Mr. Edman’s essay is a very short and very clear, though per- 
haps almost precious, exposition of the naturalistic view of art and 
beauty. To the popular audience addressed this view will also, one 
may hope, seem simply the natural view. Philosophers and critics 
of other schools will object; but so lucid and sensitive a statement 
will be persuasive even where it is a priori least acceptable. It is 
the sort of statement that argues very little and depends on con- 
stant suggestion of concrete images to carry itself convincingly for- 
ward. Its weakness, if it has any, lies not in a failure to deal with 
opposing points of view, but in the somewhat too soft glow that it 
imparts to a beauty that is genuine enough, and fully enough ex- 
emplified in Mr. Edman’s own writing, but which remains a little 
unconvincing, and would even seem undesirable, as the tone or char- 
acter of any social life in any country of this world. If naturalists 
are a hardened lot of sinners, their cause is signally strengthened 
in Mr. Edman. The world he envisages is enriched by a tenderness 
only too rare in our time, while the basis on which he builds is as 
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solid as the atoms of Lucretius, as eternal as the essences of San- 
tayana. 
D. W. Prat. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to announce the death, on May 1, of Professor Charles 
A. Bennett, of Yale University, at the age of 44, after a lingering 
illness of more than a year. 

Professor Bennett was born in Dublin, June 15, 1885. After a 
course at Trent College, Derbyshire, England, he went to Oxford 
and received the A.B. degree from Queen’s College in 1908. He 
came to the United States in 1909 and received the Ph.D. degree at 
Yale University in 1913. He was appointed an instructor at Yale 
in 1911, became an assistant professor of philosophy in 1915, asso- 
ciate professor in 1924, and a full professor in 1926. He had been 
chairman of the Department of Philosophy since 1920. He is the 
author of A Philosophical Study of Mysticism, published in 1923, 
and At a Venture, published in 1924, and was a frequent contributor 
to the Yale Review, Harper’s Magazine, The Independent, and The 
Journal of Religion. 





